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I.  Scope  of  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  (a)  to  establish  a  basis 
for  historic  preservation  in  terms  of  overall  goals  for  the  city's 
development  and  historical  theory,  (b)  to  establish  criteria  for 
the  evaluation  of  historic  sites,  (c)  to  discuss  historic  sites 
as  a  land  use,  and  (d)  to  outline  methods  of  analysis  to  be  used 
in  future  studies,  and  to  suggest  ways  of  integrating  these  methods 
into  the  renewal  program. 

Wo  final  city-wide  plan  for  or  inventory  of  historic 
sites  has  been  prepared.  This  research  and  planning  is  being  in- 
corporated into  the  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  procedure. 

II.  Why  Historic  Sites 

A.  What  is  history? 

Any  policy  .  for  historic  preservation  is  based 
upon  an  implicit  or  explicit  philisophy  of  history.  Any  state- 
ment about  historical  theory  will  reflect  the  period  in  which  one 
lives:   even  the  statement  that  interpretations  of  the  past  are 
based  upon  the  present  shows  that  we  (some  of  us)  live  in  an  age 
of  relativity  without  absolute  values.   Only  by  defining  these 
assumptions  can  we  provide  a  logical  basis  for  historic  preser- 
vation. 

The  assumptions  which  form  the  basis  of  this  report  are: 

1)  History  is  organic,  a  continuous  development  of 
interrelated  events  through  time;  the  present  is  shaped  by  the 
past.   Therefore,  knowledge  of  the  past  has  value  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future. 

2)  Because  history  is  continuous,  no  one  period  is  of 
more  absolute  significance  than  another;  every  era  is  of  equal 


value  in  shaping  present  identity.  A  "scale"  of  values  for 
American  history  would  look  like  this: 


Puritan-   Colonial-    Victorian-   Modern- 

*  Coloni al  |  Federal    j   Modern I  Future 
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rather  than  this; 

Puritan  -  Colonial  Col. -Fed.   Vict.-  Mod.   Future 

1 :  Mod.  1       1 I 
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3)  All  aspects  of  a  culture  are  significant  in  shaping 
its  total  development:  economic,  social,  political,  and  in- 
tellectual forces  have  contributed  to  history  and  should  be  given 
consideration. 

1)   Most  philosophies  of  history  fall  into  two  categories;  the 
first  is  an  almost  religious,  or''   lden  Age"  concept.   That  is, 
there  is  an  original  idea  of  perfection,  a  Utopia,  from  which 
present  reality  is  a  degenoration.   The  degeneration  is  usually 
not  seen  as  progressive,  but  as  an  absolute  fall  from  perfection 
to  decay,  beauty  to  ugliness,  existence  to  nothing.   Past,  pre- 
sent, and  future,  all  human  history,  have  no  meaning.   Only  the 
original  state  of  perfection,  golden  age,  or  deity  has  meaning, 
and  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  human  being.  According  to  this 
theory,  study  of  the  human  past  has  no  value  for  the  present  which 
itself  has  no  value;  only  the  original  perfect  idea  should,  be 
studied,  and  this  can  only  be  apprehended  imperfectly. 

Since  present  identity  has  no  relation  to  the  one  meaning- 
ful past  of  history,  there  is  little  value  in  studying  the  past 
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for  an  understanding  of  the  present. 

The  second  group  of  theories  places  meaning  within  the  time 
process  rather  than  outside  it.  History  is  a  process  of  develop- 
ment, of  the  unfolding  of  the  "perfect  idea"  in  time.   Dialectic 
concepts  of  history,  in  which  each  subject  creates  its  opposite 
and  from  the  conflict  comes  a  new  subject,  derives  from  this 
theory,  as  does  the  18th  century  optimism  which  was  prevalent  when 
this  country  was  founded:  "things  are  getting  better  all  the  time". 
This  is  basically  a  non-religious  theory;  no  "meaning"  exists  out- 
side the  development  of  history  in  time.   Some  philosophies,  how- 
ever, conceive  of  this  continuous  development  as  continuous  progress 
from  darkness  to  light,  ending  up  in  an  eternal  state  of  perfection 
outside  time  and  space  (i.e.  Marxian  dialectical  materialism 
terminates  in  the  "classless"  society,  with  no  wars,  no  struggles, 
a  Utopia  which  will  never  change) .   The  nature  of  the  forces 
shaping  history  are  not  defined  by  the  concept  itself;  in  the 
17th  and  l8th  century,  the  political  state  improved    the  moral 
values  of  the  individual  and  changed  history;  in  the  early  19th 
century,  intellectual  ideas  were  the  dialectic  of  history;  for 
Marx,  economic  forces  prevailed. 

This  theory  provides  a  basis  for  historic  preservation. 

Since  history  is  a  continuous  development,  and  the  past  shapes 

the  present,  our  contemporary  identity  is  rooted  in  history.   To 

understand  the  present,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past. 

There  is  value  for  the  present  and  future  in  preserving  buildings 

and  sites  which  are  time  related;  they  are  educational  and  reflect 

present  identity, 
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"Cyclical"  theories  reflect  this  second  approach  of  meaning 
lying  within  history. 


2)  According  to  the  first  group  of  theories,  all  periods  of 
history  are  not  of  equal  significance,  if  one  includes  the 
original  state  of  perfection  as  within  history.   Only  this  period 
has  meaning  and  is  worthy  of  study. 

Applied  to  American  history,  this  theory  would  stress  the 
importance  and  "purity"  of  the  ideas  and  actions  of  the  Puritan 
founders  and  encourage  the  saving  of  early  colonial  relics. 

The  second  theory  emphasizes  continuity  in  time,  the  inter- 
relationship of  events  in  which  each.,complex  of  events  shapes  the 
future:  there  is  no  hiatus.  All  periods  are  of  equal  significance; 
historic  sites  should  symbolize  many  periods  in  our  past. 

3)  Since  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  shape  history  are  not 
defined,  all  aspects  of  our  culture  are  assumed  to  be  equally 
significant,  and  sites  representing  intellectual,  political, 
economic,  and  social  history  should  be  preserved.   Actually, 
historians  of  the  past  were  influenced  by  the  values  of  their 
period  in  assuming  one  motivating  force  in  histrry:  Materialism 
and  Idealism  are  products  of  specific  conditions.   Today,  theorists 
of  different  schools  complement  and  contradict  one  another; 
generally,  all  aspects  of  a  culture  are  seen  to  be  important.  A 
factory  plays  as  important  a  role  in  the  development  of  our 
civilization  as  a  church;  a  theatre  or  tavern  may  be  as  signifi- 
cant in  its  own  way  as  a  public  school  in  its  way. 
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i.  Historic  Preservation  and  the  Goals  for  the  General  Plan 

If  historic  preservation  is  to  be  encouraged  as  a  government  policyj 
Lt  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  long-range  goals  for  Boston.  For 
his  purpose,  the  more  general  objectives  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  forty- 
rear  metropolitan  sketch  plan,  rather  than  the  more  specific  objectives  for 
3oston  have  been  used.  Historic  preservation  has  been  considered  in  relation 
to  these  goals  in  three  ways;  not  related,  conflicting,  or  complementary, 
ioreover,  the  goals  have  been  given  their  broadest,  most  general  definition 
and  considered  in  the  long-range,  the  overall  development  of  the  city  through 
time.  In  the  short  range,  historic  sites  must  be  considered  as  a  land  use, 
in  possible  conflict  x\iith  immediate  applications  of  the  goals.  Since  the  nature 
3f  historic  sites,  x^hat  is  "historic"  in  the  physical  environment,  has  not  been 
defined  yet.   ^^s  second  question  can  only  be  touched  on  here* 
1.  Development 

Because  of  the  nature  of  history,  historic  preservation  aids  the 
long-range  development  of  the  city  by  exemplifying  the  way  our  past  developed 
and  by  providing  "guideposts"  against  which  the  present  may  be  measured.  This 
general  definition  of  "development"  is  broader  than  the  short-range  economic 
definition,1,  with  which  historic  preservation  may  conflict. 

a)  Health  and  safety;  not  related 

b)  Efficiency;  if  "efficiency"  is  construed  in  its  broadest  sense,  the 
functioning  of  all  parts  of  a  whole  with  minimum  waste,  historic  preservation 
contributes  to  efficiency. 

It  allows  the  individual  or  city  to  structure  the  past,  to  orient 
himself  or  itself  in  time  with  minimum  waste.  In  the  short  range,  historic 
sites  as  a  land  use  (what  the  site  is  is  undefined)  may  conflict  with  immediate 
considerations  of  efficiency  or  economic  development:  historic  zoning  may  pro- 
hibit a  high-rise  apartment  complex:  a  famous  national  shrine  lies  in  the  path 
1.  Framework  of  objectives,  Gwen  Bell,  BCPD,  I960 
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f  a  proposed  expressway.  This  problem  is  treated  more  fully  in  section  IV 
n  which  historic  sites  are  discussed  as  a  land  use.  Historic  preservation 
s  "efficient"  in  the  long-range  development  of  the  city. 

c)  Convenience ;   convenience  refers  to  the  relationship  between  land  uses 
n  the  city  or  of  an  individual  to  various  functions  which  compose  his  lifej 
b  is  a  characteristic  of  the  relationships.  Historic  preservation  as  a  design 
sature  may  heighten  convenience  by  clarifying  the  form  of  the  city;  it  is  less 
slevant  to  the  orientation  of  a  person  or  city  in  time.  In  the  short  range, 
Lstoric  preservation  may  conflict  with  convenience:  the  nature  of  the  site 
reserved  (a  historic  district  with  a  narrow  street  pattern)  may  prohibit 
sving  people  conveniently  to  it. 

d)  Amenity  N 

Amenity  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  the  quality  of  pleasantness   ** 
lich  things  have  in  relation  to  one  another.  Historic  preservation  in  itself 
ay  or  may  not  be  an  amenity.  Aesthetic  features,  and  their  design  relation-  •>/> 
lip  to  their  surroundings,  may  provide  visual  amenities.  If  in  time,  a  sense 
the  past  and  its  relation  to  the  present  is  an  amenity,  historic  preserva- 
Lon  fulfills  this  goal. 

e )  Stimulus 

Historic  preservation  provides  stimulus  both  in  the  sense  of  in- 
piring  persons  to  mould  the  future  in  accordance  with  "great  deeds"  of  the 
ast  and  intellectual  stimulus  (people  learn  of  their  past  through  historic 
Ltes).  Visual  stimuli  are  provided  by  a  change  in  architectural  scale  or 
tyle,  by  the  focus  xtfhich  a  monument  provides,  making  the  individual  more 
•jare  of  his  physical  environment.  This  is  the  major  way  in  which  historic 
reservation  provides  stimulus, 
2,  Coherence 

As  "the  coherent  structuring  of  the  environment  in  time  and  space," 
oherence  is  the  goal  most  enhanced  by  historic  sites.  In  space,  depending  upon 
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C.  The  Components  of  City  Identity 

1.  Some  of  the  physical  features  which  help  compose  the  city's 
identity  are; 

a .  Topography 

b.  Water 

c.  Physical  development  patterns  (Boston  was  originally 
settled  at  the  "head"  of  the  peninsula,  settlement  moving  outward  with 
transportation  channels  of  the  period:  each  period  had  its  characteristic 
density  and  locational  pattern):  nucleii  or  centers,  strip  development  on 
channels,  scatteration. 

d.  Changes  in  topography  over  time  (filled  land,  levelling  of 
hills,  etc) 

e.  Transportation  channels  and  modes 

f .  Location  of  major  uses 

g.  manmade  design  features:  open  spaces  and  their  relation- 
ships to  buildings;  scale  of  buildings;  variety  and  uniformity:  land- 
scaping: monuments:  colors,  textures,  and  materials:  vistas. 

Changes  in  these  features  are  important  component',  of  a 
eity8s  development  and  establish  its  identity  over  time. 

2.  Characteristic  activities  are  an  important  element  of  city  iden- 
tity. These  change  over  time;  certain  activities  are  characteristic  of  a 
particular  period.  Preservation  of  a  characteristic  activity  may  be  at  the 
expense  of  adaptability  or  overall  efficienty. 

a.  Education:  colonial  times  to  present 

b.  Medicine:  19th  and  2Cth  centuries 

c.  Research:  present 

d.  Regional  distribution  center  of  food  and  raw  materials 
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e.  Regional  distribution  center  of  manufactured  goods  (from 

N.E.  Mills):  19th  century 

f «.  Apparel  and  leather  goods  center;  19th  and  early  20th 

g0  legal  and  hanking  for  colonies  &  New  England  col,  -  present 

h.  insurance  for  New  England  -  19th  &  20th 

la  shippings  dependence  on  waterfront,  19th  century 

3.  Social  history;  kinds  of  social,  life 

a.  ways  of  life  as  represented  by  types  of  living  areas  and 
dwellings;  types:  town  houses,  three-decker  or  dumbell  "tenements." 

b.  recreational  or  entertainment  patterns  -  taverns,  theatres, 
sports,  leisure-time  activities 

c.  income  levels,  ethnic  groups  and  patterns  of  settlement 

d.  dominant  fociiof  eoftietyj  the  church  in  Puritan  society, 
the  common,  commercial  center 

4 .  Intellectual  history 

a.  dominant  intellectual  movements  and  gathering  places  for 
intellectual  activity^ 

Puritan  theology  (town  churches),  Uniteranism  -  liberalism, 
(18th  century  churches  and  town  houses),  political  theory  (Old  South,  Old 
State  House,  Faneuil  Hall),  Transcententalism-romanticism  (Concord,  Beacon 
Hill,  Old  Corner),  scientific  determinism  (founding  of  MIT,  Henry  Adams) 
etc. 

5.  Political  history 

a.  Places  and  events  connected  with  independence  of  the  notion 
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b)  places   and  events   connected  with  othejr  politcal  develop~ 
lents   of  American  history    (Abolition*    Civil  Wars    etc?) 

c)  Development   of  local  governmental    structure    and   functions 

The   above   are    some    significant   components   of  the   city's 
identity.    Obviously,    everything  of  historic   significance   will 
lot  be  preserved  or  represented  in  the   form  of  the   city.    Criteria 
Dased  on   aesthetic,    economic,    and  historic   considerations  will 
lid  in  the    selection  of  specific   sites   or   sspects   of 
irban   development    for  preservation 

Change   is   an  integral  part   of   the   city>s   identity:    a  con- 
tinuous process   of  rebuilding,    of  superimposing   the    future   on  the 
past   takes  place.   Historic  preservation  loses  its  value    ".s   a  def- 
inition of  identity  when  it  prohibits  change,    an  equally  important 
component « 


: 
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III.    Criteria   for  Historic   Preservation 

Pour  kinds   of  considerations  must   be   included  in  establish- 
ing  criteria;    aesthetics,    both  in   terms   of  overall   city   form 
and  individual    sites*    historical   significance,    relation   to 
community   identity 3    and  the    economics   of  preservation  in  relation 
to   other  uses    and  goals,, 

A,    Agsthetic__and  Architectural   Criteria 

10    Classification 

There    are    absolute    aorks   of  art      which   should  be   preserved, 
as   opposed  to   those   which  are   important    as   examples    of  their   time 
(Dostoyevsky  vs,   William  Dean  Howells,      Rembrandt  vs.   Forman 
Rockwell),    In  urban   design,    the    South  End  exemplifies   a   school 
of  city  planning  prevalent    in  England  in   the   nineteenth  century: 
it  may   or  ma:/"  not   have    absolute   value    as   well,    Some    features    of 
Boston  which  might   have    absolute  value    are    the   intersection   of 
Commonwealth  and  Arlington    (unsatisfactory   as   this   is),    the 
State   House   in   relation   to   the   grade    of  the   Common,    morning   and 
evening  vistas   across   the    Charles  River  Basin.    Competent   and 
sensitive   designers    should  be    consulted  in   classifying   those 
features  which  have   atsolute   aesthetic  values. 

Major  components   of  urban    form  which  may  not   have    absolute 
value  but   which,    in  relation  to   their  environment   contribute  <  '■■■■ 

to   city   form,    should  be   similarly   classified   and  preserved.    Certain 
parkways   and  open   spaces,    the   unity   of  institutional   architecture 
at    the   city's   edge   which  provides   a  gateway,    open   space    along 
the   South  Boston  waterfront   defining   another  edge   are 
examples   of  such  elements.    Certain  landmarks  which,    if  subjected 
to   rigorous    architectural   analysis  would  be    found  wanting,    are 
major  design   features    of  downtown    (John  Hancock,    the    Customs 
House   tower)    and  other  sections   of  the    city. 
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There   are   physical  features   of  the   city  whose   design   signif- 
cance  has   become    obscured  by   later  development    (the   original 
aterfront,    Bulfinch' s  North  End  street  pattern)   but  which  have 
iignificance   in   a  relative   context    (that  is*    as  examples   of  their 
;ime).   These  would  rank  low  in  priority    for  aesthetic    factors 
>ut  might   be   preserved  on  the  basis   of  their  historical 
raportance.  A^-»-?£    ^^^*^ 

!.   Methods   of  Analysis 

a)    Buildings 

Knowledge  or  architectural  style  is  of  first  importance, 
lot  because  one  style  is  "better"  than  another  but  because  each 

'J — iw — 

nust  be  judged  in  its  own  ;terms.  The  College  Hill  report  pro- 
rides  an  excellent  description  of  architectural  styles  in  Pro- 
vidence  and  the  characteristics  of  each  style.  A  brief  outline 

s 
Df  the  major  styles  and  some  of  their  aharacteristic  is  provided 

here  as  Appendix  B. 

Scale,  the  absolute  size  of  a  building  and  the   relation- 
ship of  its  parts  to  one  another,  is  a  design  feature  to  be 
analyzed.  Different  concepts  of  scale  prevailed  in  different 
periods:  early  colonial  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are 
domestic  in  character;  Greek  revival  scale  is  monumental.  Vic- 
toran  public  buildings  are  of  a  more  massive  scale  than  Georgian 
architecture.  Absolute  scale  is  an  important  factor  in  the  relation 
of  a  given  building  to  its  neighbors:  breaks  of  scale  may  be 
visually  desirable  or  too  abrupt.  In  relative  scale,  all  design 
features  should  relate  to  the  scale  of  the  major  space:  Pennsyl- 
vania Station  is  an  example  in  which  windows,  ornamentation,  use 
of  materials,  stairs  all  enhance  the  monumentaiity  of  the  space. 
Balance,  massing.  This  concept,  too,  varies  from  period  to 
period.  In  G0orgi-an  architecture,  masses  are  rectangular  and 
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symmetrical,  building  up  to  a  central  climax,  while  in  Victor- 
ian architecture  they  are  assymmetrical,  with  deliberate 

changes  in  scale.  Bulfinch's  State  TTouse  (without  the  addi**  .2 

tions) 

xxh  exemplifies  Georgian  concepts:  Richardson's  Romanesque 

rectory  on  Clarendon  and  Newbury  Streets,  while  basically  a 
parallelopiped,  is  composed  of  three  different  masses,  each 
of  a  different  volume:  vi  ndows  are  not  vertically  aligned 
above  and  beneath  one  another  and  are  assymmetrically  arrang- 
ed: The  enormous  Syrian  arch  framing  the  Clarendon  Street  en- 
trance is  not  centered  in  the  facade.   The  State  House  is 
absolutely  symmetrical:  an  odd  number  of  voids,  vertically  and 
horizontally  aligned,  focus  attention  on  the  center  where 

the  entrance  is  located:   three  symmetrical  parallelopipeds 

n 
are  climaxed  by  the  cetral  gold  dome,  further  capped  by 

a  little  gilded  acorn.  Greek  Revival  architecture,  too,  is 
generally  precisely  symmetrical. 

Rhythm.  Voids,  columns,  and  the  arrangement  of  materials 
create  a  visual  rhythm  which  carries  the  eye  horizontally 
and  vertically  across  a  facade.  The  symmetry  discussed  above 
is  created  by  an  odd  number  of  openings  focusing  on  the 
center,  tending  to  make  a  building  self-contained  and  monu- 
mental. With  an  even  number  of  horizontally  arranged  openings 
the  eye  noves  back  and  forth  with  no  resting  place.  This  sec- 
ond type  of  rhythm  is  "wall-creating;"  that  is,  it  relates  a 
building  to  its  neighbors,  creating  a  street  facade,  rather 
than  separating  it  as  a  monument,  Urban  architecture  in  Euro- 
pean cities  has  tended  to  favor  the  second  approach.  The 
street  facades  of  the  back  canals  of  Venice  or  of  London 
town  houses  are  modest,  unassuming,  and  harmonious.  In 
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America,  the  tendency  has  often  been  to  build  more  "mon- 
umental" buildings  at  the  expense  of  total  harmony. 

Quality  of  workmanship  and  use  of  materials.  Again, 
different  standards  apply  t6  different  periods:  hand  craft- 
ing and  finishing  in  the  colonial  era,  machine  technology 
in  Victorian  .?nd  Modern  times,  although  Victorian  Romanesque 
and  Gothic  glamorized  the  honest  mason  and  his  hand  set' 1 
brick  and  stone.  Ornamentation  and  finish  is  generally 
crude  in  Early  Colonian  and  Early  Georgian,  polished  in 
^ate  Georgian:  rough,  massive  slabs  and  courses  of  granite 
as  used  in  Greek  Revival  and  Earvy  Victorian  buildings  have 
a  rugged  charm. 

Certain  architectural  critics  feel  that  the  above  J 

categories  are  eternal  components  of  good  architectural 

1 
design,  no  matter  which  style  shapes  their  arrangement. 

Knowledge  of  the  basic  concepts  of  each  style  as  well  as  the 

technology  available  to  it  is  imperative.  It  is  hoped  that 

this  outline  will  be  useful  in  the  analysis  of  buildings 

for  their  aesthetic  contribution* 

2,  Open  Spaces 

Some  aesthetic  features  to  look  for  are: 
a)  the  scale  of  the  space  in  relation  to  surrounding 
buildings.  The  town  houses  of  Louisburg  Square  are  in  a  pleasant 
relationship  to  the  sige  of  the  open  space:   the  circular  park 
on  Mass.  Ave.  in  the  South  End  is  monumental  and  unkind  to 
the  dctssestlc  scale  of  the  surrounding  architecture,  which 

External  features  only  have  been  considered;  interior  design 
concepts  are  not  as  relevant  to  urban  form. 


do  not  define  or  limit  the  space.  D* 

b)  Landscaping'.   Trees  and  shrubs  define  exterior  space 
just  as  columns  and  partitions  define  interiors.  Statues 

or  monuments  have  the  same  function,  as  the  space  can  be 

centered  around  it      X       ,  or  a  vista  or  perspective 

X  X  X  X  X 
created  by  their  rhythm.     X 

X  X  X  X  X 

c)  Materials:    the  relationship   of  grass,   paving  materials, 
furniture    (fences,    hydrant s>    benches); 

3t   Roads 

If  a  road  such  as  a  parkway  is  to  be  preserved  for  its 
aesthetic  features  it  shoud  be  considered  for  the  the 
following: 

a)  relation  to  open  space  and  buildings  and  scale  of 
open  space  and  buildings  in  relation  to  ±x  size  of  road 

b)  vistas  afforded  at  different  grades:  perspective 
views 

c)  design  of  tunnels,  overpasses,  bridges 

d)  materials 

Functional  considerations  are  included  under  economic 
criteria. 
B.  Historical  Significance 

Historic  preservation  furthers  the  General  Plan  goals, 
particularly  coherence,  continuity,  and  identity.  All 
kinds  of  history,  as  well  as  all  periods,  are  relevant  to 
these  goals.  Ideally,  historic  preservation  should  be 
balanced  to  permit  the  saving  of  a  variety  of  functional 
buildings  from  many  periods  throughout  the  city.  In  evaluat- 
ing historic  significance,  there  are  two  problems  to  con- 
sider: 1)   Boston's  past  is  the  past  of  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly in  colonial  times  (through  1800):  coherence, 
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continuity,  and  identity  must  be  considered  at  the  national, 
state,  city,  and  local  scales  and  2)  whi ch  of  the  vast 
array  of  physical  facts  which  aymboli&e.  history  are  to  be 
selected  for  preservation  action? 

1)   Sites  of  national  significance,  particularly 
those  which  refer  to  the  elements  of  American  identity 
discussed  above,  should  be  saved*  The  American  Revolution, 
Colonial  past,  educational  "firsts,"  economic  advances, 
examples  of  early  social  life  (  churches,  prisons,  and 
taverns )r    early  governmental  buildings  are  part  of  the  nation- 
al past.  An  inventory   of  sites  of  national  significance  should 
be  collected  (  see  Appendix  A,  suggested  survey  form). 

While  "the  larger  the  context  of  significance  of  a 
site,  the  more  justifued  its  preservation  "  may  serve  as 
a  general  rule,  sites  of  city  -  wide  or  community  signi- 
ficance may  have  great  importance  for  community  identity, 
one  of  the  General  Plan  goals,  ""por  this  reason,  the   subject 
of  community  concensus  is  treated  as  a  separate  criterion, 
"Context  of  significance"  should,  however,  be  considered  when 
ranking  historic  sites, 

2)  Purely  historical  criteria,  upon  which  the  selec- 
tion of  specific  sites  may  be  based,  are: 

a)  Major  contributions  which  changed  the  course  of 
future  developments  or  initiated  new  courses,  should  be 
preserved  rather  than  subsequent  derivations  or  imitations, 
•when  such  originals  exist.   Some  examples  might  be  the 
first  cast-iron  struct  re,  the  first  school  or  parkway, 
the  first  automated  factory. 

b)  Contributions  of  an  outstanding  designer  cr 
innovator,  or  events  shaped  by  a  great  leader  or  other  historic 
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personage. 

c)  Sole    surviving  elements   of  a  given  era  or  way  of 
life,    to  preserve   total   continuity. 

d)  Intellectual  movements   of  lasting  rather  than  transi- 
tory  significance    (transcendentalism  rather  than   theosophy), 

e)  A- total  environment   is  more    significant   than  an 
isolated  site.   Beacon  Hill   should  be    (and  has  been)    given 
priority   over  the  Ebenezer  Clough  TJouse   or  Shirley -Eustis 
house.    In  many   cases   a  historic  building  may  be  preserved 
by  moving   it   to   a  more   compatible   environment  when  it  might 
othervii  se  have   been  demolished. 

All   of  the    above   criteria  emphasise   the   larger  rather 
than  the    smaller   community,    the  g   reater  rather   than  the 
less    significant.    Cases  may  arise   in  which  less    significant 
features   inspire   greater  community   feeling   and  should 
therefore   be    saved,    or  in  which   features  of  great    significance 
are   incompatible   with  overall    city  goals   and  will  have   to  be 
sacrificed.    Obvious^,    the   criterion  of  historical   signif- 
icance  must   be   considered  in   conjunction     with   aesthetic 


general 


planj 
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and  architectural   criteria,    the   goals    for  the 
community   consensus,    and  economics. 
C.   Community  Consensus 

If  the  General  plan   is   to  represent   accurately   the 
goals   and   apsirations   of  the   people,    strong   local    feeling   about 
the  physical   environment   is   as   significant   as   relation  to 
the   national   identity.   A   synbol  which  unifies   a  particular 
ethnic   group    (   Frank  Skeffington' s   statue   of  Mother  c^brini 
in  The   Last   Hurrah)      or  occupational   group   is   as  much  a 
part   of  Boston's  heritage   as   Faneuil  Hall,   Moreover,    the 
community   is   called  upon   to   support  historic  preservation 
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through  tax  exemption  for  historic  sites  and  other  govern- 
mental action. 

Community  feeling  about  historic  sites  can  be  discover- 
ed in  the  following  ways:  through  district  surveys  in  which 
some  community  representative  participates,  through  "counts" 
at  historic  shrines,  through  the  neighborhood  represe  'ntative 
of  a  GNRP  area,  and  as  part  of  the  GNRP  research  (the 
Roxbury-North  Dorchester  planners  are  attempting  the  first 
method) . 
D.  Economic  Feasibility 

1,  Economic  considerations  related  to  the  individual  site: 

a)  Condition  of  the  site:  expenditures  necessary  for  reha- 
bilitation 

b)  Alteration  of  the  original  design  and  expenditures 
required  to  restore  the  original  historic  value 

c)  Potential  of  the  site  for  functional  use  as  a  resiaence, 
institution,  industry,  etc.,  and  compatibility  of  its  use  with 
surroundings. 

2,  Conflicts  with  economic  development  and  change  in  the  city 

Such  conflicts  constantly  arise,  at  all  scales:  the  °ld 
Corner  Book  Store  is  threatened  by  a  motel,  Quincy  Market 
by  an  expressway,  the  character  of  the  Back  Bay  by  apartment 
towers.  One  test  of  the  criteria  and  values  outlined  in  this 
report  will  be  their  application  to  specific  conflicts. 
Additional  sources  of  reference  will  be  the  experience  of 
other  cities  and  the  general  plan  goals. 

a)  Other  major  cities  have  valued  historic  preservation 
far  less  than  has  Boston:  In  flew  York,  historic  sites  and  all 
traces  of  the  past  are  ruthlessly  destroyed  (see  Humford's 
description  of  his  childhood  cr  the  short  stories  of  Henry 
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James  )•  In  Chicago,  the  Committee  on  Chicago  Architectural 

Landmarks  fought  to  save  Sullivan's  ^a.TT'lc'k   Theatre  and 
lost.  Pirey  points  out  the  way  a  historical  fetishism  has 
influenced  patterns  of  land  use  in  the  downtown  area, 
Boston  has  been  atypical  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  values 
of  the  past  at  the  expense  of  new  development . 

b)  The  goal  of  identity  refers  to  the  future  as  well  as 
to  the  pasttProf.  Joseph  Hudnut,  an  architectural  critic  and 
historian,  has  said  that  Boston's  identity  is  as  a  great 
modern  city  and  that  "sentiment"  should  not  interfere  with 
progress.  Individual  c^ses  must  be  decided  in  terms  of 
overall  city  objectives*.  The  CBD's  scale,  character  and 
grain  represent  historic  values;  if,  however,  its  future 
identity  is  as  a  regional  center,  some  of  those  values  nust 
be  superseded.  The  Back  Bay's  identity  as  an  in-town 
exclusive  residential  district  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
upon  Victorian  scale  and  dwelling  types.  Boston's  character 
and  identity,  its  continuity  with  the  past,  will 
be  strengthened  and  not  destroyed  by  well  -  planned  change. 
Historic  preservation  should  not,  as  a  rule,  a)  create 
awkward,  wasteful  patterns  of  street  and  building  design,  b) 
prohibit  change  necessary  to  health  and  safety  (slum 
clearance  or  demolition  of  a  rotting  wharf),  c)  cause  incom- 
patible uses  fO  coexist.   On  the  other  hand,  new  development 
need  not  destr^g  all  traces  of  the  past:  in  the  Back  Bay, 
well  located  apartment  towere  would  be  compatible  with 
preservation  areas,  or  a  historic  street  pattern  with  a 
more  modern  neighbor. 


IV.  Historic  Sites  as  A  Land  Use 
A,  Their  Characteristics 

Historic  sites  will  have  many  different  land  use  characteristics. 
Some  will  be  churches  and  used  for  religious  purposes:  others  will  be 
residential:  market  activities  and  even  manufacturing  will  be  carried  oh 
in  buildings  designated  as  historic.  Ideally,  they  can  be  integrated 
I  into  the  fabric  of  the  city  and  share  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
major  functional  areas,  although  requiring  special  renewal  action,  zoning, 
or  other  treatment(see  Section  V).  Their  historic  character,  however, 
imposes  special  access  requirements.  In  addition,  historic  areas  of  any 
function  will  have  been  developed  according  to  the  location  and  space 
standards  of  another  era.  Thus,  the  historic  market  district  is  not 
suitably  located  or  designed  to  handle  all  of  today' s  large-scale  mar- 
keting activities,  although  it  retains  and  is  planned  to  retain  a  present- 
day  function.  Historic  residential  areas  may  be  more  intense,  with  3»ss 
open  space,  fewer  community  facilities  than  contemporary  standards  sug- 
gest (or  less  intense  than  contemporary  economics  will  permit),, 

Historic  sites  share  several  land  use  characterists  with  in- 
stitutions or  open  space.  They  are  educational;  people  visit  them  to 
learn  about  the  past  or  about  a  strange  city  or  culture.  They  provide 
a  possible  leisure-time  activity,  (as  the  Plan  for  Open  Space  points  out, 
leisure  time  will  increase  and  more  of  a  demand  will  be  created  for  leisure 
time  facilities).  They  should shar3  ^e   amenities  of  open  space  and  in- 
stitutions. Like  these  two  uses,  they  can  provide  structure  for  the  physi- 
cal environment,  by  a  change  in  or  unity  of  architectural  style  which  pro- 

or 
vides  a  focus,  by  a  different  spatial  arrangement  of  buildings  ."  provision 

they  may  also  fex 
of  open  space.  In  residential  areas  be  integrated  into  the  community  cen- 
ters discussed  in  the  General  Plan,  providing  a  visual  focus  and  possibly 
contributing  to  community  identity* 


B.  Their  Relations  to  Other  Land  Uses 

1 .  Transportation 

As  a  leisure-time  and  semi -educational  facility,  historic 
sites  share  many  of  the  access  requirements  of  recreational  areas  and  cul- 
tural or  educational  institutions*  Ideally,  major  street  access  with  ade- 
quate provision  for  parking  based  on  surveys  of  the  number  of  visitors  at 
various  sites  with  proximity  to  regional  rapid  transit,  is  required. 
In  fact,  the  "fixed"  nature  of  historic  areas  conflicts  with  the  goal  of 
convenience.  Individual  sites  or  areas  in  the  oldest  part  of  Boston,  the 
Regional  Center  and  adjacent  living  areas,  are  related  to  a  historic  street 
pattern  of  pedestrian  scale.  This  scale  and  historic  character  is  often 
incompatible  with  immediate  adjacency  t«  major  streets  and  parking  areas. 
The  regional  center,  of  course  will  be  well  served  by  transit,  and  historic 
areas  will  be  within  walking  distance  of  one  or  another  transit  stop.  The 
goal  of  convenience  of  access  also  conflicts  with  the  overall  goal  of  ef- 
ficiency; the  transportation  system  is  designed  to  serve  the  region  and  its 
major  functional  areas,  w/hile  historic  sites  may  be  tourist  attractions, 
and  share  many  of  the  same  access  requirements  of  two  major  land  uses, 
their  own  inherent  characteristics  and  overall  considerations  of  efficiency 
may  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  these  access  requirements, 

2»  Other  Land  Uses 

Since  historic  sites  may  be  residential,  industrial,  in- 
stitutional, commercial,  or  "open"  in  use,  only  the  relations  of  their 
specifically  "historic"  characteristics  to  other  land  uses  will  be  discussed. 
These  functions  have  been  described  as  educational,  recreational,  (which 
encompasses  tourist  activity),  symfcel-Ic,  ariB»foj*.  giving' -as'  visual  focli. 
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a)  Residential 

The  attractive  power  of  the  educational  and  leisure-time 
aspects  of  historic  s  ,t3S  will  bring  outsiders  into  residential  com- 
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munities,  conflicting  with  the  objective  that  residential  areas  should  be 

*"" """"  i~  .  -' 

protected  "end-zones".    This  attractive  power  will  vary  with  the  site; 
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The  Old  North  Church,  with  national  significance,  attracts  the  general 
tourist;  a  historic  residential  district  (with  exceptions  such  as  Beacon 
Hill)  will  attract  persons  with  more  specialized  interests  in  architectural 
history  or  "atmosphere"  Historic  sites,  depending  on  the  specific  associa- 
tions of  each  site,,  0j>disturb  the  in**.,  viing nature  of  residential  districts. 
Not  all  residential  districts  require  such  protection,  however:  Beacon  Hill, 

which  attracts  a  heavy  volume  of  tourists,  has  attracted  residents  for  simi- 

2 
lar  reasons  and  is  transient  in  character. 

As  symbols,  historic  sites  contribute  to  the  identity  of  resi- 
dential communities  and  provide  visual  foe&l  points,  further  strengthening  . 
identity.  The  importance  of  this  function  in  any  given  living  area  depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  "identifiable  communities"  area  General  Plan  goal, 
b )  Industrial 

The  historic  interest  here,  as  anywhere,  could  be  a  factory, 
market,  restaurant,  street  pattern  road,  or  home,  with  the  requirements  of 
its  respective  land  use.  Some  special  characteristics  related  to  the 
historic  function  may  conflict  with  the  requirements  of  industrial  areas 
(heavy  trucking,  for  example,  interfering  with  access  by  tourists).  Indus- 
trial areas  and  activities  have  been  traditionally  thought  of  as  lacking 
amenity,  and  thus  not  being  desirable  locations  for  educational  or  re- 
creational facilities {  actually,  the  stimulus  of  manufacturing,  shipping, 
or  warehousing  provides  an  exciting  environment  for  certain  kinds  of  leisure 
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time  activity.  The  symbolic  and  visual  functions  of  historic  sites  are 
less  important  here  than  in  residential  communities.  A  historic  site 
may  conflict  with  the  efficient  operation  of  an  industrial  area,  or  with 
necessary  expansion  of  facilities;  this  provlem  is  discussed  below, 

c)  Commercial 

The  plan  for  commercial  areas,  as  described  in  the  General 
Plan,  allocates  commercial  use  partijilly*y  to  community  and  regional 
centers,  p.'  "tielly  to  highway  oriented  areas.  The  centers,  as  locations, 
fulfill  the  access  and  functional  requirements  of  historic  sites  (again, 
the  use  of  the  site  qualifies  this  statement)  and  in  addition,  enhance 
!66icn.al  and  community  identity. 

d)  Institutional 

As  in  industrial  areas,  historic  preservation  may  conflict  with 
the  internal  space  and  expansion  requirements  of  the  given  institution. 
Often  institutions,  particularly  cultural,  educational,  and  religious  insti- 
tutions, show  many  of  the  characteristics  of  historic  sites:  they  provide 
identity  to  the  region,  city,  and  community  and  act  as  visual  focal  points. 
To  fulfill  its  educational  function,  a  historic  site  many  be  more  stimulating 
in  a  "fine-grained"  location,  rather  than  surrounded  by  a  similar  function- 
al area:  contrast  may  be  an  amenity.  In  the  Boston  area,  the  major  institu- 
tions stimulate  as  much  tourist  interest  as  many  historic  sites,  and  much 
institutional  activity  is  housed  in  structures  outstanding  for  historic  and 
aesthetic  reasons. 

e)  Open  Space 

Open  space,  at  different  scales,  is  often  an  amenity  to  historic 
sites,  particularly  those  with  outstanding  architectural  or  symbolic  import- 
ance Monumental  buildings  (Greek  revival,  some  contemporary)  or  major 
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symbolic  monuments  (Bunker  Hill,  Dorchester  Heights)  require  open  space 
for  full  visual  and  psychological  impact.  Congestion,  the  absence  of  open- 
ness, is  characteristic  of  city  development  at  certain  periods  (Early  Col- 
onial, late  19th  century):  depending  upon  the  value  symbolized  by  this 
development  and  their  importance  to  an  expression  of  identity,  the  charac- 
teristic of  congestion  will  be  preserved  with  them>  The  similarities  in 
function,  and  thus  in  location  requirements,  which  historic  sites   share 
with  institutions  and  open  space  has  been  discussed  above. 

Parkways  as  historic  sites,  have  the  same  educational,  recreational, 
symbolic  and  visual  roles  of  other  historic  sites;  as  land  uses,  their 
historic  and  functional  role  as  transportation  channels  may  conflict  as 
do  those  of  markets,  factories,  residential  and  all  other  possible  uses  of 
historic  sites. 

The  foregoing  analysis,  very  incomplete,  of  historic  sites  in  relation 

is 
to  other  land  uses,  not  completely  academic.  Historic  sites  are  "fixed", 

despite  the  uses  around  them.  Given  the  definition  of  "historic"  used  in 
this  report,  and  the  fact  that  preservation  action  involves  conscious 
decision  by  government  0.  private  citizens,  structures  in  any  use,  from  any 
period,  may  be  selected  for  preservation.  Some  guide  line  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  historic  sites,  with  their  special  char? cteristics,  to  other  land 
uses,  is  necessary* 
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V.   Suggested  Future   Programs   and  Procedures 

A.  Comprehensive  planning,  if  possible,  should  prepare  the 
following  studies  in  conjunction  with  a  historic  preservation 
program: 

1)    A  thorough   study   of  the  visual   aspects   of  the   city, 
including  the   residential   and  industrial    districts8    con- 
sisting of  surveys   and  plans   for  exisying  elements   and   a 
visual   design  plan,    Coordination  with  H.S.AA,,  Committee 
on  visual   design   should  be    continued* 

2)    Differentiatibni  of  architectural  landmarks   and 
historic    sites   in   survey 

5)    Studies   of  community  centers:    hov/  they  help   strengthen 
community  identity    (if  they   do);   what  role"   historic   sites  play 
in  community  centers;   What   the    components   of  community   centers 
have  yeen  and  should  be;    their  aesthetic   function^ 
Bo   Historic  preservation   should  be    a  vital   element   of  Boston's 
renewal  program.   Surveys   for-     preservation   features   within 
each  G-NRF   or  project    area   should  be  part   of  the   basic   data 
collection,.   A   suggested   form  for  collection  of  information  and 
evaluation  has   been  included  as  Appendix  A.   By  establishing 
a   simple  point   system  in  accordance   with  the   evaluation   of 
each  site,    information  as   to  historic   and  aesthetic   importance 
can  be   easily  recorded,    quantified,    and  mapped*  At  least   one 
person  with  a   strong  design  background  and  one   person  with 
knowledge    of  community   tastes   and  views   should  participate 
in  the    survey. 

Renewal  planning  will  incorportate  historic  preser- 
vation into  rehabilitation  and  conservation  programs.  Arch- 
itectural  controls   and   special  zoning   ordinances  may  be 
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adopted  for  historic  areas  (see  next  section);  aside  from  these* 
renewal  techniques  are  basically  the  sane  as  those  for  the 
renewal  of  any  residential,  industrial,  or  commercial  dis- 
trict. V/ooster  Square's  rehabiliation  program  exemplifies 
historic  area  renewal  as  do  the  techniques  and  plans  proposed 
in  the  College  Hill  report.  Ideally,  many  historic  sites  will 
continue  in  functional  use  and  remain  a  living  part  of  the  city* 
C.  Specific  Action  Techniques 
1.  Historic  Area  Zoning 

Historic  area  zoning  places  architectural  and  land 
use  controls  on  new  development  and  changes  within  the  desig- 
nated area.  The  use  of  zoning  to  regulate  the  aesthetic  fea- 
tures of  the  environment  has  been  upheld  in  several  court 
cases  (see  Berman  vs.  Parker,  Zoningfor  Aesthetic  Objectives; 
A  Reappraisal,  Dukeminier).  Nineteen  communities  in  the  United 
States  and  territories  have  such  regulations.  Often  these 
become  part  of  the  existing  zoning  ordinance,  with  a  special 
commission  or  board  or  architectural  review  which  passes 
on  exterior  design  and  constr  ction.  Interior  remodelling 
and  rehabilitation  is  not  affected  by  the  ordinance. 

The  zoning  regulations  for  Historic  fieacon  Hill 
and  the  proposals  in  the  College  Hill  report  are  excellent 
examples  of  such  controls, 

2.  Surveys  of  Historic  Buildings 

Examples:   Historic  Ameriacn  Buildings  Survey, 
undertaken  by  the  ^ational  Park  Service,  1930 's 

Local  surveys  (Charleston*  etc.) 
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3.  Historic  Trails 


A  historic  trail  is  a  route  through  a  historic  area 
connecting  sites  of  importance.   The  F'reedoh  Trail  is  a  rather 
poor  example  of  this  technique:  the  proposed  Benefit  Street 
trail  in  Providence  which  provides  for'"  pedestrian  traffic 
andalong  which  architecture  and  landscaping  are  coordinated, 
will  be  a  more  integrated  experience.  Besides  its  obvious 
value  as  a  tourist  attraction,  the  historic  trail  can, 
if  attractive  and  well  -  designed,  stimulate  renewal  of 
adjacent  areas  and  interest  in  historic  structures* 
4.  Museum  Villages 

Museum  villages  are  recreations  of  the  life  of  a 
past  era  in  a  preserved  area,  often  complete  wth  period  costumes 
and  activities  (Old  Sturbridge  Village,  Williamsburg )f  Although 
a  popular  tourist  attraction,  the  museum  village  is  not  thought 
to  be  an  appropriate  technique  for  a  major  urban  area.  Removing 
a  sizeable  sector  of  the  city  from  productive  and  functional 
ise  will  conflict  with  general  objectives  .  The  existing 
museum  villages  in  America  have  been  established  in  small  towns, 
suburban  areas,  or  small  cities  rather  than  in  a  major 
urban  concentration, 

5,  Other  forms  of  Governmental  Control 

Tax  exemption  for  historic  structures,  empov;ering 
the  city  to  purchase  or  acquire  by  expropriation,  acquisition 
and  administration  by  the  National  Historic  Sites  Commission, 
control  of  demolition  of  historic  structures,   and  acquisition 
by  a  private,  non  -  profit  organization  are  other  useful 
techniques. 
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6.  Integration  with  Comprehensive  Planning  and  Renewal  Projects 
For  a  more  complete  description  of  possible  programs  for 
preservation,  see  the  College  ^ill  report*  Boston  will 
find  many  techniques  available  for  integrating  the  past 
into  a  vital  and  living  present*. 
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Appendix  A:  Form  for  Scoring  of  Historic  Sites 
I,  Ge"neral  Information 

A.  Address      Street  and  Number    District  or  ONRP  Lot   Zone 

B.  Present  Ownership  or  Administration        C«  Original  Use 

E.  Year  Built 


D«  Present  Use  (check  one) 
Single  -  family 
Multi  -  family 
Commercial 
Industrial 
Institutional 
Religious 

Historical  Society 
Transportation 
Other 
Vacant 


F,  Architect  or 
Builder 


II.  Historical  and  Aesthetic  Significance 


k. 


Historical  significance  (check  1) 
Specific  event 
Historic  personage 

General  social,  economic,  intellectual, 
political  history  (describe) 


j» 


B. 


Context 
ficance 

National 

State 
City 

Community 


of  Signi- 
pts. 


Community 
Strong  __ 
Limited  " 
None 


Concensus 
pts. 


Predominant  Material 

Wood 

Stone 

Brie  k 

Cast  Iron 

Concrete 

Steel 

Other  (name ) 

If  site  i-s  not  a  building, 
state  nature,  design  concept 

and  period  represented, 
materials  or  landscaping,  and 
quality,  as  rated  above. 


D.  Architectural  Style  (check  1) 

1620  -  1750  Colonial 

1750  -  1820  Georgian  -  Federal 

1820  -  1850  Classic  Reveval 

1830  -  1900  Victorian 

1900  -  pres.  Eclectic 

1920   -  pres.   Ilodern 


(checkl) 


F.  Architectural 

Quality 

Outstanding 

pts. 

Good 

Fair 

^■^^^ 

Poor 

^ — 

H.  Relation  to  Environment 

Outstanding       _J?ts. 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 


A.  2 


III.  Condtion  and  Required  treatment 

A.  Condition  of  citb  (structure 
or  other):  check  1 

Cood  

"air ( 

oor 

C.   /Iteration   of  original   design 
Little  ___ 
Considerable 


Bi   Condition  of  environs 
( chc  ck  1 ) 

CrOOd 

rair 

'oor__ 

^»  Potential  for  functional 
Use 

Pre  at 

Small 


D«  Extent  of  treatment  required 
""xtensivo  Rehabilitation 
L  i mi t  e 0   p oh  b i li  t  a 1 1 on 
Conservation 


IT".  Comments 


Scoring  system; 


to  _  _  -noints;  exceptional;  preservation 

to  '  "  ooints:  good:  e reservation  if  not  hindered 

to  "    "  noints;    fair;    preservation   only  if  no  conflict   \.ith 

other  elements 
to         points  poor;    demolition 


Appendix  A  (cont'd) 

II. F  Tuides  for  judging  tho  architectural  quality  of 
historic  buildings 

lo  The  building  is  to  be  judged  according  to  the 
concepts  of  style  of  its  period 

2-,    Consider  the  following  elements:  scalo,  rhythm, 
balance  and  massing,  symmetry  or  assymmetry, 
monumentality  (space-filling,)  or  harmonius  (space- 
creating),  workmanship  and  materials. 

IIT:r.  Look  for  relationships  of  scale  between  studied  building 
and  neighbors:  similarity  in  materials  and  typ-^s  of  trim: 
setbacks:  similarities  in  style. 

l.In  a  "block"  of  buildings: do  cornices  meet, 
is  there  general  agreement  in  style  and  scale, 
is  the  rhythm  such  as  to  carry  the  eye  from  building 
to  building,  with  visual  continuity? 

2.  In  a  group  of  individual  buildings:  relations  of 
style  and  scale,  adequacy  of  open  space  and  setback 
allowing  each  building  to  be  seen  as  a  free-standing 
entity:  etc. 


APPENDIX  B:  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLES 

1S20  -  1700  'arly  Colonial:  derived  from  Tudor  yeoman  class 
buildings  in  England:  wood,  post  and  beam  construction:  general- 
ly two  rooms  with  huge  chimney  as  focus:  hand  crafting  and 
finishing  of  structure:  roofed  by  steep  gables  oj?  thatching 
(none  surviving):  small  leaded  windows.  Examples  in  Salem, 
Ipswich,  "'arion, 

1700  -  1800  Early  to  ^ate  Georgian:  influenced  by  Italian 

Ronaissance  concepts,  Palladio:  symmetrical  parallelopipods, 

simple  rectangular  volumes  with  hipped  or  gabled  roofs: 

use  of  classical  detail  (columns,  trim):  carefully  proportioned 

windows  (2::l)with  strict  vertical  and  horizontal  regularity: 

generally  odd  number  of  voids  with  central  emphasis: 

brick  and  wood. 

1800  -  1900  Romantic  historicism  and  the  new  engineering:  Greek, 
Gothic,  and  Romanesque  revivals  sise  by  side  with  with  frank- 
ly revealed  structures  of  cast  iron,  reinforced  concrete 
and  stool:  the  nineteenth  century  "split  personality"  with 
symbolic  buildings  or  elegant  homes  in  a  "style,"  commercial 
buildings  and  bridges  "engineered." 

1800  -  1350Greek  Revival:  simple  monumental  buildings, 
stone  for  public  buildings,  wood  for  domestic:  pediments, 
porticoes,  monolithic  colums  in  the  classical  orders:  copies 
of  classical  temples  for  public  buildings  and  homes  (Quincy 
Tfarket,  Lower  Customs  House,  St.  Paul's  Church  exemplify 
style)  . 

1835  -  1900  Victorian:  Gothic  and  Romanesque  Revivals: 
Institutions  and  churches,  other  public  buildings  of 
heavy  masonry  construction,  as symmetric ally  massed: 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  Medieval  Architecture  as 
models : Memorial  Hall,  Trinity  Church,  Quincy  Library, 
Sever  Hall.  Domestic  architecture:  mansard  roofs,  ornate 
trim,  wood  or  masonry. 

1855  -  1900  "Technological"  design:Use  of  cast  iron, 
later  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  for  structures  rather 
than  masonry:  "structure"  and  "shell"  divorced.  Large 
spaces  with  wide  -  span  arches,  often  roofed  with  glass: 
railway  stations,  exposition  halls,  suspension  bridges. 
Cast  iron  used  first  as  curtain  wall  on  masonry  structured 
commercial  buildinds  (mis cell anecus  buildings  along 
Washington,  Boylston  Sts.),  later  as  structural  frame 
(office  building  at  S.E.  corner  Berkeley  and  Boylston  Sts.). 
Period  of  dumbbell  tenements  and  three  deckers. 

1900  -  1961 

1.  Twentieth  Century  "eclectic":  copies  of  various  earlier 
styles,  seen  throughout  metropolitan  area: 

Renaissance  -  °aroque  (llother  Church),  Italian  Renaissance 
(Public  Library),  Georgian  (Harvard  Dormitories),  Classic 
Revival  (TI.I.T.),  "Technological"  design  (reactors, 
incinerators,  some  factories) 


APPENDIX  B  (cont'd) 

Contemporary :   Boston  has  both  outstanding  and  completely 
mediocre  examples  of  contemporary  design,  including  examples 
of  Early  Modern  (n-ropius&Breuer,  Bauhaus),  Development  ranges 
from  strict  simplicity,  absence  of  color  and  ornamentation, 
expression  of  spaces  through  volumes*  expression  of  structure 
(Harvard  Graduate  ^enter,  Gropius  houses  in  Lincoln)  to 
"new  Romanticism,  attempt  to  create  an  aesthetic  whole, 
attention  to  rhythm,  texture,  ornament  (Blue  Cross,  V'ellesley 
Art  Center).  Definitions  of  modern  architecture  and 
attempts  to  criticize  it  are  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
report  I 

This  is  also  the  period  of  the  split  -level  ranch  house, 
neon  signs,  the  plaster  Pizza  tower  and  the  illuminated  hambur- 
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